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A publication entitled The Child Welfare Bulletin is issued by 
the Child Welfare League of Peoria, Illinois. The first number of 
__ this bulletin contains articles on child welfare, the 
aaea mothers’ pension law in Illinois, the Proctor endow- 
Schools ment recreation center, home and school associations, 
and a number of local matters, such as official notes of 
the Peoria Betterment Association, Peoria Woman’s Club, Mothers’ 
Club, Association of Commerce, and Child Welfare League. 

This bulletin is to be published every month, and is in the hands 
of a committee of editors appointed by the League. Copies can 
be secured by communicating with Mrs. M. L. Fowler, ror South 
Institute Place, Peoria, Illinois. 

The publication represents a type of movement which in one 
form or another is becoming very common in the cities in the 
Middle West. Attention has been called in an earlier number of 
this Journal to the volume published after the Chicago Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit. The periodical now at hand shows another method 
of distributing information about all the agencies that make for 
the betterment of the conditions surrounding children. 


During the past winter an exhibit of work done in the Philippine 
schools has been shown in various cities in this country. Mr. 
White, the Director of Education in the Philippine 
Islands, and Mr. Briggs, the agent of the school 
system in this country, have been present with this 


Philippine 

School Exhibit 

exhibit at various centers, and have given information with regard 
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to the work which is being done for the native Filipinos. The 
schools have broken away from the traditional notions about 
education and have introduced a large amount of handwork. 
The result has been that the Filipinos have progressed rapidly in 
industrial lines, and have at the same time taken on in connection 
with their industrial training much of the best which can be offered 
in occidental art and general training. 

A new magazine is being published under the direction of Mr. 
White. The first number of the first volume appeared in July, 
1912, and has just come to hand. It shows the different types of 
work which are undertaken in the schools, and gives in addition 
general information about the organization of the schools in the 
Philippines. 


With the opening of schools after the summer vacation come 
announcements of the educational meetings which are to be held 
during the autumn. Many state associations and 
smaller associations are announcing full programs. 
There are in the list two meetings which may with 
propriety be mentioned as having general importance for teachers 
in all parts of the country. The National Council of Teachers of 
English will meet in’ Chicago on November 28 and 29. This 
council has dealt up to this time very largely with the problems of 
secondary and college instruction in English. There is a depart- 
ment which will discuss elementary instruction in English. The 
‘ National Council promises to stir up much interest in the vital 
problems of instruction in the vernacular. 

English has been accepted in the school curriculum without 
serious objection by all educational parties, and yet it has been 
recognized on every hand that it is very difficult to administer a 
course in English which shall be genuinely productive of mental 
training. The content of many English courses becomes highly 
attenuated. The compositions which are written are very often 
of the most artificial kind. There is repetition almost without 
limit, and duplication in the different schools. If any department 
of American education needs to seriously discuss its problems, it is 
the department of English. 


Educational 
Meetings 
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Another organization which is to have a meeting of general 
interest is the National Association for the Study and Education of 
Exceptional Children. This Association will meet in New York 
on October 30 and 31. The topics which will be discussed at this 
meeting are, first, the exceptionally bright child, second, the 
retarded child, and third, rational human eugenics. 

Much has been said in recent discussion about the importance 
of developing special school methods for children who advance 
more rapidly than normal children. Such especially bright chil- 
dren are undoubtedly important to the life of the community in 
a much higher degree than children who are retarded. Bright 
children need to be treated in a fashion peculiar to their own needs. 
During the summer quarter Professor Witmer of the University 
of Pennsylvania conducted a class of exceptionally bright children 
for the purpose of showing that methods of instruction for such 
children ought to be developed and discussed by all teachers. 

Less comment is needed to emphasize the necessity of dealing 
with retarded children. They represent a problem which the school 
has long recognized as an urgent problem, and one difficult to solve. 

As for human eugenics, it may be doubted whether the school 
can do much along these lines, but the consideration of problems 
of human heredity by scientifically trained experts is certainly 
timely. 


Interesting evidence of the development of the teaching pro- 
fession appears in a monograph which has just been published by 
the Bureau of Education of the United States. This 
monograph, prepared by Mr. B. B. Burritt, shows that 
teaching is now the dominant profession of college 
graduates. Twenty-five per cent of the graduates 
of thirty-seven representative colleges enter this profession. 
Formerly the graduates of colleges went into the professions of 
law or the ministry. Since 1880 there has been a rapid movement 
toward a wider distribution of college graduates among the types 
of activity demanded by the community. Today 20 per cent of 
college graduates go into business. Law takes 15 per cent, medi- 
cine 6 or 7, engineering 3 or 4, while the ministry takes only 5 or 6 


Colleges and 
the Teaching 
Profession 
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per cent. It is not uncommon for college graduates to take posi- 
tions in the elementary school. With the growth of departments 
of education and normal departments in universities, the relation 
between the elementary school and the college is likely to become 
increasingly intimate. 


No phase of school organization arouses more popular interest 
than the night schools which are conducted for the benefit of older 
and younger students in the community. From all 
parts of the country come announcements of the 
opening of all sorts of night schools. The follow- 
ing examples may give some notion of the range of subjects which 
are covered in these schools, and of the different types of classes 
which are organized in different cities. In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
there are to be evening recreation schools under the Recreation 
Board established by the legislature. There are to be industrial 
schools where trades and useful arts are taught. There will be 
social center work, and finally, the elementary subjects, such as 
arithmetic, reading, and writing, will be coupled with cooking, sew- 
ing, and domestic arts. In Los Angeles, California, the following 
list of classes is enumerated: English, Spanish, Latin, mathematics, 
science, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, cooking, sewing, 
history, civics, and citizenship. Libraries and reading-rooms are 
open for any members of the community who wish to use them. 
In Bufialo the registration was announced as including 6,775 
persons. Courses are announced in carpentry, cabinet-making, 
electrical construction, and in shoe repairing. Some of the largest 
classes are in sewing, dressmaking, and millinery. Instruction is 
given in hair-dressing and manicuring. The usual school subjects 


Night 
Schools 


are also represented in regular classes in all the schools. 

In New York City the classes are divided into senior classes 
junior classes, and classes for foreigners. Junior classes are com- 
posed of pupils between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, who are 
not attending school. Senior classes take pupils who are not 
attending day schools, and who have completed the sixth year of 
the elementary day course, or its equivalent. The subjects taught 
in the senior classes are reading, arithmetic, penmanship. book- 
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keeping, composition, drawing, stenography, sewing, millinery, 
dressmaking, cooking. Special trade instruction is also given as 
local conditions may require. In the junior classes the instruction 
is in English, reading, spelling, meaning and use of words, arith- 
metic, penmanship, geography, bookkeeping, hygiene, physical 
training, American history, and civics. 

The miscellaneous character of the work which is done in many 
of these schools shows very definitely the broad view which is 
taken of the function of the school. It would have been quite 
impossible twenty years ago to have persuaded the ordinary 
superintendent of schools that the different subjects now 
enumerated at these different centers fall within the province of 
the public school. It would also have been difficult to have secured 
from boards of education the funds necessary to support these 
classes. At the present time there is the heartiest indorsement 
of this work, and the community is evidently satisfied to extend 
as widely and as rapidly as possible the range of subjects with 
which these night schools deal. 

The effect of the night school upon the day school is very 
marked. One announcement from Montclair, New Jersey, states 
that the night school is to conduct classes which will help the day 
pupils in their studying. It has been the practice for some time 
in Hibbing, in the state of Minnesota, to open the schools in the 
evening so that pupils who do not have proper places for study at 
home may study in the school buildings and prepare their work 
for the sessions of the following day. 


Mr. Courtis, who for several years has been working on arithmetic 
tests, and has published in this Journal a number of reports of his 
Tests of investigations, has begun the issue of a bulletin deal- 
Arithmeticin ing with the tests on which he has reported in his 
ones earlier articles. This first annual bulletin contains 
a statement of the expenditures which Mr. Courtis has incurred in 
the printing of his standard tests. It also gives an account of the 
extent to which these tests have been used by others, and shows 
how the results obtained from various centers which have used the 
tests up to this time can be employed in the standardizing and 
comparing of work done in individual schools. 
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The bulletin is accompanied by a general descriptive circular 
and a price list. Mr. Courtis seeks in this way to secure a wider 
field of co-operation in research, and a wider opportunity to apply 
his tests as an educational measuring-rod. He was employed by 
the investigation committee in New York to apply these tests to 
the New York city schools. His report will appear as a part of the 
New York report. 

The Elementary School Teacher has always been very glad of 
the opportunity to promote the interests of this work. The 
efficiency with which the tests have been prepared and the practical 
character of the results justify a widespread interest on the part of 
students of education, and of practical teachers, in these methods 
of standardizing the work in arithmetic. 


The American committee organized to promote the Montessori 
methods of teaching in this country announces that Doctor Montes- 
sori will give a course for the training of teachers, 
beginning in January, 1913, and lasting for four 
months. This course is to be given in Rome, and 
applications will be received for enrolment at 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The opportunity thus offered of visiting Rome may be attract- 
ive to some American teachers. They will undoubtedly get much 
benefit from contact with the civilization of that city, and from 
observation of all the remains of Roman art and architecture. 
They may be stimulated to a new interest in educational prin- 
ciples, although a careful perusal of the material that up to this 
time has been put out by Dr. Montessori would hardly arouse in 
one any expectation of anything very novel or clear along educa- 
tional lines. There are good American kindergartens, and many 
good elementary schools in America, which deserve more recogni- 
tion than has been accorded to this Italian system; but human 
nature seems to be organized in such a way that happenings in 
Rome excite more interest and arouse more confidence than the 
commonplace work which is going on in the school that is near at 
hand. 

The Elementary School Teacher is very giad to recommend the 


Montessori 
Lectures 
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trip to Rome to anyone who can make it. Further responsibility 
for this announcement must attach to the American committee 
which has urgently requested that the announcement be made. 


The city of Joliet, Illinois, is attempting to deal with the 
problem of tardiness at school. The legal department of the 
Tardiness school system has obtained the ruling from the State 
Interpreted as Superintendent of Public Instruction that tardiness 
a six days in any given month may be considered as 
equivalent to absence for six days in the month. Parents permit- 
ting this degree of tardiness will then be open to a prosecution 
under the compulsory attendance act. 

It is reported that this somewhat drastic attitude on the part 
of the legal department has already resulted in the bringing back of 
several pupils through the truant officer. 


The superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools proposes, accord- 
ing to the Post of that city, that children shall do their studying 
See Shady in the schoolroom, rather than be burdened with the 
to Be Replaced necessity of study at home. It is argued that chil- 
by School dren ought to be able to study under the guidance of 
atte teachers more economically, and the distractions which 
interrupt study can be more readily removed in the school than 
under the ordinary conditions of family life. Attention is also 
called to the fact that the school is shirking its responsibility by 
unloading on the home the obligation of supervising home study. 

This pronouncement with regard to method of study raises a 
number of interesting questions. In the first place, it must be 
recognized that there is great truth in the contention that children 
have been sent home to do work which it is quite impossible for them 
to do economically. Teachers have forgotten the difficulties of 
independent study in many cases, and have imposed upon children 
tasks which are in excess of their ability. In the second place, a 
miscellaneous assignment of home study by different teachers in 
the school is likely to result in conflicts which the child cannot 
solve. If he is called upon to study three or four different subjects, 
he will not know which one is most important on a given evening. 
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Furthermore, there is much truth in the contention that distrac- 
tions at home make study difficult. 

On the other hand, it is to be pointed out that children culti- 
vate a certain independence when they are required to be their own 
guides. They might conceivably learn how to use books more 
efficiently because the teacher is not accessible. Moreover, 
parents are very frequently brought into contact with the school 
through the questions which the children raise at home in a way 
that would be quite impossible if all of the studying were done in 
the schools. 

We shall probably come, in the long run, to some sort of a 
combination of the two methods of study. In the meantime it is 
very suggestive that a superintendent of schools should call atten- 
tion to the necessity of more work of this type in the school itself. 


In the city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Superintendent Gree- 
son has been advocating the beginning of Latin, and perhaps 
Heceign German, in the grammar grades. He draws atten- 
Language as__ tion to the fact that pupils in the grammar grades are 
Elementary able to learn these subjects much more easily than 
tinal high-school pupils. In order to test this recommenda- 
tion an experiment is to be tried in the junior high school during 
the coming year. Pupils are to be allowed, if they so desire, to 
assume work in addition to the regular course of study. A large 
number express themselves as desirous of beginning Latin. It 
should be added that other optional courses, such as shop work, 
were also offered. For the moment, however, attention may be 
centered upon the problem of language instruction in the grammar 
grades. 

It has long been the recognized practice in German and French 
schools to begin instruction in languages during the elementary 
period. It is true, as Superintendent Greeson points out, that the 


younger children learn to pronounce in these languages more easily 
than do older pupils in the higher schools. With some modifica- 
tion of the method of instruction it is possible to introduce in the 


upper grades of the grammar school the grammatical studies which 
will prepare for high-school work, and for a study of the literature 
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of the language. There can be little doubt that in the future 
there will be a growing tendency to introduce languages into the 
elementary schools. Whether Latin will succeed in holding its place 
as an instrument of education when the elementary school begins 
to interest itself in language instruction is very doubtful. The 
culture represented by Latin is certainly remote from the interests 
of elementary school children, whereas the culture represented by 
French and German can be made very useful for elementary 
training. The modern languages have also shown themselves very 
much more flexible in the matter of methods of instruction. 

On the other hand, Latin is being tried in the experiment above 
referred to, and may be used as a very helpful instrument for 
instruction in English grammar. It may therefore succeed in 
securing a place in elementary instruction which will justify it as 
an elective along with the modern languages. 

Finally, the experiment in Grand Rapids suggests an important 
extension of school organization in the fact that work is being offered 
to elementary school children, and is being taken by these pupils, 
in addition to the regular school program. The time is certainly 
at hand when the school ought to offer out of the regular hours 
many educational opportunities which will be accepted by the 
pupils who find themselves without proper engagements to occupy 
their time after school. 


It is very seldom that school interests are seriously considered 
in a presidential campaign. The fact that two of the candidates 
for the presidency of the United States have declared 
themselves in favor of the use of school buildings for 
general community uses shows that the community 
at large has finally realized the advantages of a wider use of the 
school building. For some time educational leaders have been 
urging the organization of debating clubs and mothers’ clubs in the 
school buildings. Now it is proposed that political rallies be 


The Wider 
Use of Schools 


permitted in school buildings, and that the polling-places on election 
days be in these public-school buildings. Judge Lindsey is moving 
in the state of Colorado in the direction of a constitutional amend- 
ment which shall not only make this possible, but sure. Boards 
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of education are taking action which makes it possible for com- 
munities to use the school in the way suggested. This is true, for 
example, of the Board of Education in the city of Chicago. The 
movement, which began with a few limited lectures and general 
meetings, thus promises to become a widespread movement. 


The extent to which school expenditures increase in a great 
municipality is very seldom realized by the individual member of 
a school staff. The largest school budget in this 
country is that of New York City. The budget which 
was adopted by the School Board and is to be pre- 
sented to the financial officers of the city of New York for the year 
1913 amounts to $38,318,650.00. 


New York 
School Budget 


Indications appear in several quarters that the age limit for 
elementary school attendance is likely to be changed in the near 
Age Limits of future. An amendment to the constitution of Mis- 
Elementary _souri is proposed, and will be submitted to the voters 
Education in that state at the general election in November of 
this year. This amendment provides that the school attendance 
shall begin at five instead of six years of age. It also provides 
that persons over twenty years of age may receive free instruction. 
The present maximum age is twenty years, and the minimum age 
is six. 

This constitutional amendment recognizes the importance of 
kindergarten training on the one hand, and continuation work or 
regular school work for older pupils, on the other. It also paves the 
way for a general discussion of the importance of giving to every 
citizen the benefit of as much training as he can take. 

Another type of recommendation comes from the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, which, according to its president, will 
advocate an extension of the compulsory education period to 
sixteen years of age. The incorrect assumption which underlies 
our present state laws has become very obvious through recent 
investigations. When it was assumed that the ordinary child would 
complete the elementary school course at the age of fourteen, no 
account was taken of the usual retardation, which holds children 
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back and allows them to leave school before they have reached the 
eighth grade. If the limit of school is to be defined in terms of the 
pupil’s age, that age should certainly be set at sixteen years. Better 
still would be the adoption of state laws which defines the period 
of elementary education in terms of the number of grades which 
the pupil must complete. At all events it is a wholesome indication 
of general interest in the matter when the labor unions see the 
importance of extending the school period beyond the fourteen- 
year age limit. . 


The War Department has taken an interest in a form of train- 
ing which certain public schools have adopted. Acting Secretary 
Shootingas Of War Oliver has written to the governor of every 
Educational state asking that action be taken to put rifle practice 
Exercise in the public schools directly in charge of the National 
Guards, and urges that every boy over twelve years of age be put - 
under instruction in the handling of firearms. Furthermore, Sec- 
retary Oliver announces that the Department will offer a trophy 
to be awarded to that school which shows the highest degree of 
efficiency in marksmanship. This trophy is to be competed for 
by clubs of ten boys from each school. 

Shooting is recommended by the Secretary on a variety of 
grounds. In the first place, it is a form of exercise which gives 
training in accuracy. In the second place, it teaches the dangers 
of abuse of firearms as well as the value of their use. Finally, it 
is a form of training which can be taken up by each individual, 
rather than a form of training which can be participated in only by 
the few boys who are members of a limited team. 








A SURVEY OF THE SOCIAL-CENTER MOVEMENT 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 
Russell Sage Foundation 


RECREATIONAL 

The most solid and conspicuous progress in the socialization of 
school property has occurred in that phase of it which is denoted 
by the evening recreation center. Two years ago there were only 
fifteen cities in which any of the schoolhouses were used as winter 
play centers under the direction of paid workers. During the past 
season that number reached forty-three, and the total number of 
school buildings in the cities where play leaders were employed 
for winter evening activities was one hundred and sixty-nine. 

Reports from thirteen cities showed the expenditure of $117,- 
631 for the maintenance of recreation centers during the season 
of 1911-12. Of this amount $100,000 was reported by New York 
City, where forty-eight centers were operated. In that city five 
years ago the nightly attendance at the evening recreation centers 
averaged over 9,500. During the season just passed the average 
nightly attendance was over 17,500. 

Chicago, which began two years ago with only two public- 
school recreation centers, supported sixteen during the winter of 
1911-12. The recreational work which has been carried on for a 
number of years in the Philadelphia schools by the Home and 
School League and its affiliated organizations has so thoroughly 
demonstrated the wisdom of community provision for a larger play 
life that the superintendent of schools in his last annual report 
has recommended that the work be placed under the control of the 
Board of Public Education. 

In Boston the Women’s Municipal League has established a 
popular neighborhood center in the East Boston High School. 
The undertaking was directed by a couple of skilled social workers 
who settled in the district and spent three months in investigating 
and making acquaintances before opening the social center. Inten- 
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sive club work has been the leading characteristic of this inter- 
esting experiment which attained such a pronounced success that 
next year it is to be conducted, along with four new centers, by the 
School Committee. 

In St. Louis the first definite experiment in the social use of the 
public schoolhouse has been made by the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation. It rented Franklin School from the Board of Education 
and used it as a meeting-place for clubs and the carrying-on of 
various recreational and social activities. 

Milwaukee has during the past year employed a field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America to make 
a recreational survey. On the basis of its findings a comprehen- 
sive plan was drawn up. Through a referendum the city author- 
ized its board of school directors to levy a two-tenths of a mill tax 
for social- and recreation-center work, which will yield next year 
about $88,000. A director and staff have been employed to start 
this work. 

The Massachusetts State Legislature during the past year 
enacted a law authorizing the use of public-school property in 
Boston for social, civic, and other purposes. As the result of an 
agitation for social centers which had been waged in Washington, 
D.C., a bill was introduced in the United States Senate author- 
izing the Board of Education to use public-school buildings as 
centers of recreation and for other supplementary educational 
purposes. 

In many cities organized agitations are being carried on to 
secure the use of school buildings for social- and recreation-center 
work. In Duluth this is being urged by the Board of Public 
Welfare. In Youngstown, Ohio, over $7,000 was raised in a cam- 
paign for playgrounds and recreation centers which was carried 
on by the local playground association. In Cincinnati, where 
the schoolhouses have been open for evening gymnasium classes 
for years, the proposition of a more thorough expansion of the 
social-center idea is being vigorously advocated. The Evanston 
Welfare Association of Cincinnati made a social survey of a certain 
district and thereby developed facts which make a strong argu- 
ment for providing wholesome recreation in public-school buildings. 
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The same topic is very much to the front in Racine, Wis., where 
the school officials and local civic organizations are waging an 
active campaign. 

The men’s club of one of the large churches of Springfield, 
Mass., has secured the use of one of the public schools for neigh- 
borhood-center work. In Paterson, N.J., the Woman’s College 
Club has agitated the subject of social-center work in that city. 
The Social Service Council of Portland, Ore., representing twenty- 
five local philanthropic organizations, is also seeking the opening 
of the public-school buildings as substitutes for the dance halls. 

The above instances are simply representative of the organiza- 
tions and their methods; they do not constitute, by any means, a 
complete record of all the bodies which are working to further this 
movement. 

The superintendents of some fifty cities other than those 
included in the foregoing summaries reported schoolhouses which 
were locally known as “recreation or social centers”; and although 
on closer inspection of their reports it appears that many of these 
buildings were used only for monthly parent-teacher meetings or 
bimonthly entertainments, nevertheless the fact of their being 
thus reported is indicative of the new attitude of school officials 
respecting the recreational use of school property. 

These fifty do not embrace, even approximately, all of the 
cities in which incipient social centers are developing. The increas- 
ingly frequent desire to extend the privileges of the school build- 
ing for recreational purposes, even when the board’s funds do not 
permit organized activities, is well illustrated by an extract from 
the report of a superintendent in the Far West: 


Our schoolhouses have been used as social centers by permitting the 
pupils in the respective grades, in charge of their teacher, to have little parties. 
Also, the teachers of the respective schools have held social gatherings at 
which the teachers of the city have been invited, together with other persons 
interested in educational work. Schoolhouses were allowed to be used, free 
of all cost, by outside organizations for consistent purposes. Parents’ meet- 
ings were held in all the schools, closing with some exercises in which the pupils 
take part. We hope to do more of this the coming year. 


Since many of the parent-teacher associations have recreational 
and entertaining features upon their programs, they cannot be 
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overlooked in this survey. Some notion of the number of these 
associations can be gained from the fact that the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, with which the majority of them are affiliated, 
has branches in over thirty states, the number of local groups 
making up the state bodies ranging from twenty to one hundred 
and seventy. 

SOCIAL 


The terrible facts regarding the extent and causes of the social 
evil as revealed by the report of the Chicago Vice Commission have 
given a new impetus to the movement of providing substitutes for 
the vicious dance hall. In the effort to find a place where young 
men and women may come together in a social way under whole- 
some auspices, welfare workers are turning more and more to the 
public schools. In New York City the opportunity for social 
dancing was afforded during the past season in over a dozen of the 
recreation centers. In Jersey City the School Extension Com- 
mittee has been instrumental in opening three of the public schools 
for social dancing one night a week. From the outset the school 
board furnished heat, light, and janitor service, and after the work 
won the approval of the community it employed a trained super- 
visor to direct it, retaining the Extension Committee in an advisory 
capacity. In a dozen or so other cities the question of social 
dancing in the public schools is being very actively discussed. 


CIVIC 


Voting is now carried on in public schoolhouses in over a half- 
dozen cities. In Los Angeles, where it was inaugurated recently, 
the city expects to save $50,000 a year rental. The proposal to 
do the same thing in New York and several other cities is now 
being seriously considered. 

The advanced position taken by some of the boards of edu- 
cation in California is well illustrated by the latitude which is 
allowed in Long Beach. Here the various political parties are 
permitted to hold their caucuses and other meetings in the school 
buildings, and they have also been used as polling-places for the 
past five years without interfering with school work. A couple 
of the outlying schools are used for Sunday-school purposes. 
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One of the most significant developments during the past year 
occurred in several cities in Ohio, where, during the recent agitation 
which preceded the constitutional convention, many of the public 
schoolhouses were used as campaign grounds in the fight for new 
constitutional changes. In Cleveland, meetings in advocacy of 
the initiative and referendum were held in school buildings under 
the auspices of the local Federation of Labor. Conservative mem- 
bers of the school board attempted to restrict the use of buildings 
for these discussions, but the popular approval of such use was so 
manifest that the rule was finally passed that schools could be 
obtained for meetings upon the presentation of a petition signed 
by twelve voters of the school district and upon the payment of 
$3.00 to compensate the caretaker of the building for his extra 
service. 

The increasing tendency to br’ng about local improvements 
through mass meetings in public-school buildings is very marked. 
In the public press every now and then one sees instances like that 
at Chelsea, Mass., where a hearing was held by the joint com- 
mittees on highways and public property to get the consensus of 
opinion in regard to a new playground; in Newark, N.J., where a 
mass meeting was held in the Hamburg School with a view to 
obtaining a new public bath on the east side; and in Brooklyn, 
where the Evergreen Board of Trade called the citizens together 
in the public school to talk over the questions of sewage and water 
supply. 

To meet this rising public sentiment school boards are begin- 
ning to pass freer regulations regarding the use of school buildings 
by outside organizations. In Milwaukee public schoolhouses may 
be obtained for meetings of civic associations for the discussion of 
non-partisan questions whenever three or more reputable citizens 
make a written request. In several eastern cities boards are now 
considering the passage of regulations equally liberal in character. 
In Wisconsin the state law says that school boards ‘‘may grant 
the request of any responsible inhabitant of the district to occupy 
the schoolhouse for such public meetings as will, in the judgment 
of the board, aid in disseminating intelligence and promoting good 
morals... ... ” In Oregon the state legislature has enacted a 
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law covering the extended use of school buildings which makes no 
restriction upon free discussion except that all religious and politi- 
cal bodies be given equal rights and privileges. Kentucky has 
passed a law in the last legislature permitting the use of school- 
houses as places of worship during vacation time. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


A western superintendent writes: “The high-school building 
was used about four evenings a week by the Y.W.C.A., local art 
association, equal franchise association, and for social purposes by 
the high-school students. Charge for the use of the building was 
made by the board of education only when the organization using 
it charged an admission fee.” This is indicative of the growing 
practice of permitting the use of schoolhouses by all sorts of social 
or philanthropic organizations. In a large number of cities school 
boards are preparing for this general community use of the school- 
house by providing suitable auditoriums in all of their new ward 
buildings. In many places the Boy Scouts and other young 
people’s clubs are making their headquarters in the public school- 
house. In Oklahoma a country school teacher in Cleveland 
County has been arranging lectures and entertainments in the 
rural schools. Many of them have had lyceum courses of from 
two to six numbers, and sometimes as many as twelve meetings 
are held simultaneously in one county. 

In Brooklyn, N.Y., a small committee of citizens during the 
past season secured the Commercial High School for a series of 
free concerts and lectures on social and civic subjects on Sunday 
evenings. The course included ten concerts given by high-class 
quartettes and other groups of well-known musicians. These 
alternated with the lectures by persons prominently identified 
with various kinds of social work. The attendance at the first 
four concerts averaged 1,500 people and the attendance at the 
lectures ran from 400 to 800. At these meetings a new departure 
was made by allowing a collection to be taken toward defraying 
expenses. In this way the committee hoped to relieve the audience 
of the feeling of being pauperized, and at the same time the income 
assisted in the extension of the undertaking. 
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The superintendent of the schools in Alma, Kan., has promoted 
public meetings among the citizens of the school district. The 
meetings were held sometimes in the afternoon, but more often in 
the evening, and musical features enlivened the evening enter- 
tainment. The school children addressed and carried printed 
invitations to their parents, and others were sent through the mail. 
The discussions were focused upon matters of common community 
interest. Starting from the standpoint of sentiments that already 
existed, the attention of the auditors was gradually directed to 
new viewpoints and new ways of co-operating for community 
betterment. Among the topics discussed were school athletics, 
musical instruction in the grades, school libraries, and student 
government. As the result of one meeting the purchase of a tract 
of land for athletics and agriculture was authorized. Social 
hygiene was the subject of one of the discussions, and a public 
sentiment is now developing that will permit the giving of sys- 
tematic instruction in eugenics and wholesome sex hygiene. 

Significant of the serious effort which is being made to work 
out the methods through which the public schoolhouses are to be 
more completely socialized is the formation during the past winter 
of the New York Social Center Committee for the Wider Use of 
the Schoo] Plant. The committee was formed upon the initiative 
of the People’s Institute. Its fourteen members were selected from 
such organizations as the Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
Public Education Association, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, Ethical Culture Society, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and the People’s Institute. It was formed for the purpose 
of co-operating with the local board of education in not only 
co-ordinating the evening recreation center and public lecture work 
already being maintained in public schoolhouses, but with the view 
also of demonstrating how a single schoolhouse could be made the 
focusing point for the largest possible number of the various 
activities of one neighborhood. The committee has employed an 
expert to give his whole time to the work. 


AGENCIES ENGAGED IN PROMOTING SOCIAL CENTERS 


Chief among these is the University of Wisconsin, which has 
added to its University Extension Division Edward J. Ward, the 
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organizer and director of the Rochester social centers. As “‘adviser 
on civic and social center development,” Mr. Ward has been able 
to stimulate this work not only throughout Wisconsin but in many 
other states. Working in co-operation with the Social Center 
Association of America, which was founded by Mrs. Frances G. 
Vandergrift and Mrs. David Kirk, the University Extension Divi- 
sion held during four days in October, 1911, a “‘ National Conference 
upon Civic and Social Center Development.” This gathering 
was addressed by two governors, the president of the University 
of Wisconsin, and many other men who are prominent in the 
nation’s affairs. Following the conference a permanent organi- 
zation having the same name as the provisional one above men- 
tioned was effected, with the following officers: president, Dr. 
Josiah Strong; first vice-president, Frank P. Walsh; secretary, 
Edward J. Ward; treasurer, George W. Harris; second vice- 
pres:dent, Dr. George M. Forbes; third vice-president, Louis D. 
Brandeis; fourth vice-president, Dr. Frank Strong. Since its 
formation the addresses delivered at the Madison conference have 
been published and circulated through the Extension Division of 
the Wisconsin state university. 

Following upon the leadership of Wisconsin, the state univer- 
sities of Virginia, California, Kansas, Missouri, Texas, and Okla- 
homa have become the propagandists of the social center as a part 
of their extension work. In Texas this is taking the form of send- 
ing out bulletins describing model schoolhouses which are adapted 
to social-center work and of carrying on a campaign to stimulate 
the formation of parent-teacher associations. Another force in 
the same state which is effectively spreading the social-center idea 
is Farm and Ranch. Its proprietor, Colonel Frank P. Holland, 
financed in February, 1911, the Southwestern Conference on 
Social Centers. Edward J. Ward was the leading speaker and the 
conference was attended by 350 delegates. Its two sessions were 
devoted to the consideration of southwestern problems and the 
best ways of furthering a ‘get-together’? movement. By pro- 
moting the purchase of school libraries and through frequent 
articles upon the social-center idea carrying practical suggestions 
for their establishment, this periodical is exerting a strong and 
far-reaching influence upon the movement. 
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The National Municipal League at its meeting in November, 
1910, at Buffalo, devoted one of its principal sessions to the report 
of its School Extension Committee. This committee was made 
up of nineteen members, and a summary oi the papers contributed 
by these members was presented at the meeting. 

The National Education Association at its July, 1911, meeting 
in San Francisco passed a resolution of which the following is an 
excerpt: 

The school buildings of our land and: the grounds surrounding them should 
be open to the pupils and to their parents and families as recreation centers 
outside of the regular school hours. They should become the radiating centers 
of social and cultural activity in the neighborhood, in a spirit of civic unity 
and co-operation, omitting however all activities and exercises tending to 
promote division or discord. 

The United States Bureau of Education is now sending out 
bulletins describing the progress of social- and recreation-center 
work throughout the country. The social-service commissions of 
a number of the leading religious denominations are now promoting 
the wider use of the school plant. The Social Service Committee 
of the New York Federation of Churches and Christian Organi- 
zations passed the following resolutions: 

That the community should regard the school building as its property, 
to be turned to every possible community use. That the sense of the com- 
munity should commend the work already done and demand the further exten- 
sion of the use of the school buildings, outside of school hours, until the needs 
of the city be more fully met as regards summer vacation schools, supervised 
playgrounds, and evening recreation centers for physical, social, literary, and 
other activities of young people and adults. That the use of school buildings 
for polling-places and other civic activities be urged as far as practicable. 


In connection with the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
during the past winter, the “wider use” idea was advocated in 
some seventy conferences in the leading cities of the country. 
Each of these meetings was attended by representatives of near-by 
cities and towns, so that the social use of school buildings was in 
that way brought to the attention of leaders in the religious life 
of a large number of communities throughout the country. 

During the past three years the Russell Sage Foundation has 
been promoting the more extended use of school property in vari- 
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ous ways. The results of a year and a half’s study of methods 
of utilizing the school plant were published in December, 1910, in 
a 400-page book entitled Wider Use of the School Plant. The 
Foundation through its Division of Recreation has supplemented 
this work by publishing a number of pamphlets dealing with prac- 
tical aspects of the subject, among those recently issued being a 
bulletin that describes the social-center features now appearing 
in the newer elementary-school architecture. It is also promoting 
i the cause by furnishing a lecture service and a large number of 
é lantern slides for loaning. In co-operation with one of the leading 
: motion-picture film manufacturers, it recently produced and has 
given wide publicity to a photo-play entitled ‘‘Charlie’s Reform,” 
which demonstrates the efficiency of the schoolhouse social center 
as an antidote to the low dance hall and the saloon. 

The 1t911 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education was devoted to a treatment of city and rural schools 
as community centers. 

The above catalogue of facts does not purport to be an accurate 
statement of the extent of this movement. Its manifestations 
are so varied, are appearing so rapidly and in so many different 
localities, that any quantitative statement becomes untrue a month 
after its utterance. In general the summaries given above are 
probably under- rather than over-statements. If they give some 
notion of the speed and scope of the movement they will have 
served their purpose. 
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PREPARING PUPILS TO LIVE 


FRANK R. PAGE 
Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, New York 

The Staten Island Academy is a private coeducational day 
school situated in New Brighton, Staten Island, within the limits 
of New York City. The school has been in existence twenty-eight 
years. During its first twenty-three years it was locally known 
as a preparatory school of good reputation. There was an ele- 
mentary department, the object of which was the preparation of 
pupils for the academic department. ‘The school was through and 
through a ‘“‘preparatory”’ school. 

Five years ago the aim of the school changed. It is still, inci- 
dentally, a college preparatory school, but it aims to be primarily 
a life preparatory school. ‘This is the story of the change and its 
result in the elementary department. 

The Staten Island Academy began by adopting an educational 
creed, a crude creed, but a good working one, with some pedagogy 
in it and a good deal of common sense. This is the creed con- 
densed: Education is preparation for life, using the word in its 
big sense, life as opposed to existence. Preparation requires, first, 
acquaintance with the world in which the living is to be done, not 
a cobwebby schoolroom acquaintance, but a real vital acquaintance. 
School must teach not merely textbooks but real things. Second, 
school must wake pupils up so they will live. School subjects 
must have a “push”; they must be in touch with things outside 
school. Finally, school work must be interesting; it must appear 
to pupils as worth while. School should not merely make pupils 
work; it should make them want to work. 

It works out like this. In a class in geography the children 
are studying New York City, studying it by trips, by talks, through 
pictures, maps, and guidebooks. They study its historic buildings, 
its skyscrapers, its shipping, its transportation facilities, Wall 
Street, Riverside Drive, Fifth Avenue, Central Park, the East 
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Side, the Pennsylvania Station, the Public Library, the Custom 
House, the Aquarium. They take imaginary trips to other cities 
in this country and abroad, getting information from Baedeckers, 
books of travel, railway and steamship folders and time tables. 
They study the railway lines and steamship routes. They visit 
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SEMAPHORE SIGNALING 


the “Mauretania.” They figure the expense of the trip. They 
listen to stereopticon talks on the city they are to visit and different 
pupils give stereopticon talks themselves for the benefit of the rest 
3 of the class. They correspond with pupils in other cities, exchan- 
ging postcards and pictures and accounts of the sights to be seen. 
In a word, they approach the subject in the common-sense way that 
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you and I would approach it—if we want to go to San Francisco or 
Paris or London or Japan, what route shall we choose and what 
shall we see and when do we arrive? Because geography is alive 
the pupils are awake and alert and interested. They talk geog- 
raphy outside of school. 

Arithmetic is more of a problem. The school is working to 
make it a means rather than an end of education. Primary classes 
have miniature stores in the schoolroom with scales and measures 
and toy money and make-believe merchandise which they can 
really weigh and measure. The children take turns in keeping 
store, at buying, at account keeping, and are not only being devel- 
oped into a wide-awake lot of young arithmeticians, but are inci- 
dentally getting acquainted with real things, actual prices, and the 
reason for adding and multiplying and tables of weights and 
measures. Making a play of school, you say? Possibly, but 
common sense will tell us that it is wise to teach children the things 
for which the process stands, as well as merely the process, and that 
arithmetic is a real thing, not just an opportunity for manipulating 
figures. 

In older classes pupils study insurance, banks, stocks and 
bonds, taxation; study them concretely, by visits, through the 
newspapers, by specimens, by talks. They study them because 
they are things one ought to know; they constitute a pupil’s 
acquaintance—elementary, naturally—with the business world. 
Incidentally, insight is gained, and skill too, in the arithmetical 
operations that underlie these real things. Pupils of the eighth 
grade have based some of their arithmetic on a study of the budget 
of the city of New York and are not only developing skill in per- 
forming problems, but are learning to see the use of arithmetic as 
well as getting their eyes opened to facts that will make them more 
useful citizens. 

The eighth grade, who have completed the study of American 
history, are making a study of the government of New York City— 
studying it by means of trips to the engine house, the police station, 
the borough hall, the city hall; by visits to the meetings of the local 
board, the Board of Aldermen, and the Board of Estimate; by talks 
given by city officials, and by reports on newspapers and magazine 
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articles. New York holds annually a ‘‘budget exhibit,” a sort of 
fair, the purpose of which is to show concretely how the city money 
is spent in the various departments. ‘The class visit this and get 
much information for use during the year. The Borough Presi- 
dent responded to the invitation of the pupils and gave them an 
informal talk on the government of the Borough of Richmond and 
its relation to the city government. Following his talk, he invited 
the class to the borough hall where the office of each department 








TEACHING ARITHMETIC BY PLAYING STORE 


was visited and the heads of the departments showed and told the 
pupils interesting things about methods of street cleaning and 
garbage disposal, the fire alarm system, the water supply, and the 
sewerage system. The class have become interested in newspaper 
reading and are getting a good acquaintance with current news 
relating to city government. 

You and I do better work, are willing even to submit to drudgery 
and grind, if we have an object in view. The same rule works with 
school children. What a deadly bore letter writing used to be! 
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We wrote letters to imaginary people, letters which no one ever 
saw except the teacher, and she only to blue pencil mark; letters 
whose ultimate destination was the waste paper basket. In our 
school today pupils write real letters to real people about real 
things. And they get answers. And they write again and again. 
And the teacher couldn’t keep them from writing letters, and from 
learning how to write letters, even if she tried. 

Making compositions worth while is solving for us the problem 
of composition writing. Briefly our plan is this. Composition is 
not regarded as a formal exercise but as a real thing. Instead of 


’ 


“writing compositions” the pupils “make books.” They use a 
special kind of paper without the red margin lines and with hori- 
zontal writing lines terminating an inch from each side of the 
sheet. A written page on this paper presents a neater appearance 
than on the ordinary composition paper. Each sheet is punched 
in the left margin, one hole near the top and the other an equal 
distance from the bottom. ‘There are round-headed brass fasteners 
for binding. Each composition makes a chapter in the book and 
is inserted when finished. The chapters are illustrated with 
drawings, with pictures collected from magazines, with postcards 
and photographs. Pupils collect or design initial letters and head 
pieces and tail pieces. At the end of the year a real preface and 
table of contents are added, and real covers of real cover stock with 
an appropriate design planned and executed by the authors. And 
then the book is taken home. Composition subjects are drawn 
always from the pupil’s own experience or from things with which 
he is familiar. Besides the personal experience stories, composition 
books are made in connection with the study of geography, history, 
literature, and nature, thus reinforcing the lessons in these subjects. 
The pupil looks on this kind of composition as worth while; it is 
interesting, too, and he likes to compose; so because it is interest- 
ing and worth while he does his best work; he takes pains. Note 
again that the interest is not an artificially created one; the chil- 
ren do not simply play at writing. The interest is innate and 
natural. Children have as much right to be interested in their 
work as I have in mine. The method is based on the soundest 


kind of common sense and results prove its truth. 
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The school is trying to instil more life into the class recitation. 

Instead of looking on a recitation in history, for example, as a 

“test” directed by the teacher to be ultimately rewarded by her 

with a “mark,” it is looked on as a “lecture” delivered by the 

pupils /o the pupils. The recitation becomes thus a sort of clearing 
\ house for ideas and opinions and facts. Occasionally a class, par- 
‘ 


& ticularly in geography, give a “program” to which different pupils 


contribute; a program, say, based on the country just studied. 
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A History Lesson Conpuctrep BY THE CLASS 


One pupil reads a composition, another tells some of its legends, 
one reads an account of some of its famous men, others show pic- 
tures of its famous buildings and works of art, others sing its songs, 
the class unite in singing its national hymn. Guests are invited; 





another class, perhaps, comes in. ‘The program is written out and 
: distributed. It is an occasion to be looked forward to by the par- 
ticipants. They have an incentive and they work and study with 
a will to produce something worth while. 

The object of the course in literature is, first, to acquaint 
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the children with good books, second, to make them want to read 
them. Literature begins in the first grade. In the elementary 
school they read the Greek and Norse myths, stories from Homer 
and the great Greek writers and from Virgil; they hear the stories 
and legends of the mediaeval ages—Beowulf, Siegfried, Roland, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood; they learn about and read a little 
from Chaucer and Dante, Milton, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Tennyson, and other 
great landmarks of literature. The relation of the different authors 
to each other and to the age in which they lived is seen. The 
great events in history are talked about and their relation to 
the great ages of the world is shown. The pupil gets a bird’s-eye 
view of history and literature. As an aid, the school makes use 
of a chart. The basis of the chart is a straight line representing 
all time. For each author or work talked about a pyramid is 
erected at the appropriate point in time. The height of the pyra- 
mid represents the relative rank of the author; the color denotes 
his nationality. As different epochs are talked of they are marked 
off and named in the line. To show historical events, flags are 
drawn below the line, different colors standing for different nations. 
So the children see how the age of Pericles followed the Persian 
wars and they understand why it followed; they see the relation 
between Demosthenes and Alexander; they see the relation of the 
fall of Rome to the Dark Ages, and they see the relation of those 
ages to literature; they see the relation of the fall of Constantinople 
to the Renaissance, and the relation of the Renaissance to litera- 
ture; they see the relation of the Ages of Chivalry to the Crusades, 
and the relation of Cervantes to the tales of Chivalry, and so on. 
It is a sort of framework upon which the pupil may go on building. 

We try to have the children look on a piece of literature just as 
you or I would, as a pleasant thing to be enjoyed, not as a thing 
to be studied and dug out. The teacher does not sacrifice the true 
significance of a piece of writing to “looking up definitions” and 
“‘allusions.”” Philological discussion is not the children’s entrance 
to literature. There are frequent pleasant and familiar conver- 
sations between pupils and teacher on books read outside of school. 
The children keep lists of the books that they read. Incidentally 
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they are guided to choose books by authors instead of pleasant- 
sounding titles. 

In the last grade of the elementary school a beginning is made 
in teaching literary appreciation. Here is the work of that class 
in literature: First the class read selections from “ King’s Treas- 
uries” in Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. ‘The pupils note the differ- 
ence between a “‘book of the hour” and a “book of all time,” and 
the teacher tries to arouse in them the desire to enter and explore 
and know these book “‘treasuries.’”’ Then the class read one or 
two of the “Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” and a study of the 
plot as exemplified in these stories. Next the question is asked, 
“What besides just the story makes a piece of writing good lit- 
erature?” The children read selections from Hopkinson Smith, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, from Margaret Deland’s Old Chester Tales 
and Dickens’ Christmas Carol, and find that answers are lifelike 
characters and effective descriptions. Then The Merchant of 
Venice is read and its characters discussed and compared with 
characters from these other readings. This is followed by a study 
of poetry in which an answer is sought to this question: ‘‘What is 
true poetry and how, apart from meter, does it differ from prose ?”’ 
The class read Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” ‘‘The Yellow Violet,”’ 
‘“‘Thanatopsis,” Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘The Sandpiper,” Gray’s “Elegy,” 
the opening stanzas of Keat’s “‘ Endymion,” Wordsworth’s “ Daffo- 
dils,’” and many others. They are led to see the beauty and 
effectiveness of figurative language. They see poetry as an inspirer 
and as an interpreter of nature. They see that a poet is born, not 
made; that he sees and hears things that we cannot see and hear, 
and that by revealing these things to us he makes our lives nobler 
and better. The year’s work ends usually with a study of American 
magazines. 

Our first grade has the spirit of the kindergarten. There is a 
morning talk which gives the little child his introduction to lit- 
erature and history and nature and industry. The reading lesson 
consists of sentences relating to the talk. Writing and composi- 
tion, too, consist of sentences and, later on, of little stories related to 
the talk. The drawing is illustrative of the child’s own ideas. He 
is encouraged to draw freely what he, not the teacher, sees. There 
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is much dramatizing, but it does not conform to a model; it is the 
children’s own expression. Some of the best and most educative 
work done in the beginners’ class comes under the head of “busy 
work.” We find in the fact that the teacher is engaged with one 
division of the class a real opportunity for the other division to 
work spontaneously and happily by themselves. Some of the best 
of the “busy work’”’ consists of blocks of light wood, big blocks the 
size of bricks. A large rug, nine by twelve feet, is laid on the 
floor in a corner of the room and here groups-of children busy 








THE KINDERGARTEN SPIRIT IN THE First GRADE 


themselves with making things with the blocks. There are toys 
too, brought from home—pasteboard houses, soldiers, trains of cars, 
horses, boats. The children plan and build a castle, a ferry slip, 
a railway station, a village, a whole city. They are free to origi- 
nate and develop what they please. Besides, there is a big sand 
table with smaller blocks and toys. Sometimes groups work at 
illustrating with drawings or paper cuttings the little stories they 
have written. Always they are free to express themselves. 
Naturally our school takes many trips to study ‘‘real things.”’ 
Nearly always these are taken in school time, for we do not regard 
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them as extras but as a most legitimate and vital part of school 
work. Here is a list of some not already mentioned: the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Natural History Museum, the Hispanic 
Museum, Ellis Island, Fraunces Tavern, St. Paul’s Chapel, the 
Stock Exchange, the Gas Works, a Telephone Exchange, the 
Pennsylvania Terminal Station, Doubleday, Page & Co.’s, the 
New York Herald Building, Midland Beach to study marine life, 
the Quarantine Station, botanical trips, tree-study trips, physical- 
geography trips. 

School work is further supplemented by an annual series of 
lectures delivered by men and women famous as orators, writers, 
travelers, and explorers, and as authorities in many and varied 
branches of knowledge. When the course was first given it came 
in the evening and we found it difficult to get the pupils together. 
So for four years the lectures have been given on a school-day morn- 
ing, occupying usually two recitation periods. We conceived the 
idea of selling enough season tickets to parents to pay the cost of 
the course and thus admit pupils free. This was easy to do, for 
the lectures have been of high grade, and parents, especially mothers, 
have been as much interested as the children. Most of the lectures 
have been illustrated with the stereopticon and more recently with 
Ee motion pictures. Here are some of the speakers and their subjects: 
i Edward Howard Griggs, ‘‘ Venice,” ‘‘Florence,” “The Use of the 
| Margin”’; Booker T. Washington, “Tuskegee’’; Peter McQueen, 
“Central Africa”; Frederick Monsen, ‘‘The Land of the Navajo, 
Mexico”; William E. Griffis, ‘‘Holland’’;. John Barrett, “‘How 
Uncle Sam’s Prestige Abroad Concerns American Boys”; ‘Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga, “Picturesque Japan”; Charles T. Hill, “Fighting 
a Fire’; ‘Earl Barnes, ‘‘ Different Kinds of Great Men”; Daniel 
Gregory Mason, ‘The Listener’s Share in Music”; Frank L. 
Blanchard, ‘‘The Making of a Newspaper’’; Henry Oldys, ‘“ Bird 
4 Notes”; Charles W. Furlong, “The Sahara and Its Caravans”’; 
John G. Brady, “Alaska”; Dan Beard, ‘How to Do Things”’; 
Arthur A. Stoughton, “The Ten Best Buildings in the World”’; 
Charles A. Eastman, ‘An Indian Boyhood”; Henry T. Bailey, 
“The Enjoyment of Pictures’; Raymond C. Osburn, “The New 
York Aquarium”; Seumas MacManus, ‘“‘A Merry Ramble about 
Ireland”; E. M. Newman, “Russia’’; Henry van Dyke, Reading 
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from his Stories; Maud Ballington Booth, “The Need of Our 
Country’s Prisoners.” 


School walls tend to restrict and confine education. Some 
ways we found to surmount them have been mentioned, but still 
we sought a means to do more for the education of the whole boy 
and the whole girl. Two years ago we found it in the Boy Scout 

















Loc CaBIN BUILT BY THE Boy Scouts 


movement, which we incorporated into school work. The teacher 
of physical training, who is also in charge of the manual training, 
is our Scout Master. On two afternoons of the week at the close 
of school and on Saturday mornings the boys go out to the woods, 
for although Staten Island is within the city limits, it has acres and 
miles of fields and woods. The Scouts have the use of a tract of 
several acres including a small pond, within a half hour’s ride of the 
school. Here during the past year the boys have built a log cabin 
and have made several pieces of furniture for it. Here they build 
the camp fire and here they occasionally spend the night. They 
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are learning about camping and building and woodcraft; they 
study the trees and flowers and birds; they learn to swim and 
manage a boat and canoe; they have instruction in telegraphing 
and semaphore signaling, in first aid to the injured; and above all 
these, they are acquiring manliness and self-reliance. 

A few months ago a similar organization was formed among 
the girls, known as the Camp Fire Girls. They, too, have been 
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given the use of a tract of land in the country and at least once a 
week they go out with the director of physical training for girls. 
Does it all pay? Have the changes in the school justified 
themselves? Unqualifiedly, yes. Pupils love school. They are 
interested in school work. They are wide awake. Incidentally, 
they are better prepared for the examinations which once were the 
end and aim of the teaching. And we feel, in fact we know, that 
when the time comes to begin living, real living, for which school 
is preparation, our boys and girls will have fewer new adjustments 
to make, fewer things to unlearn, fewer new things to learn, because 
of this preparatory schooling. 











STUDIES IN PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
The University of Chicago 


VI. INITIATIVE OR THE DISCOVERY OF PROBLEMS 


The principle of self-activity has been stated by a number of 
writers in such terms as the following: The pupil should be brought 
face to face with some problem which will challenge his maximum 
ability. This problem may arise out of his desire to construct 
something, or it may grow out of his desire to take part in some 
social activity. In either case he will come to realize the need of 
more training. He is then supposed to seek this training without 
any compulsion from others. If, for example, he wishes to make 
a flying machine, he will read about the construction of flying 
machines, and will give himself the necessary arithmetic to work 
out the dimensions which are described in the reading-matter that 
he takes in hand. The problem which is in his mind becomes thus 
an adequate motive for reading and for the study of arithmetic. 
Again, if a child wishes to take part in some game, he will submit 
to discomfort for the sake of the social enjoyment which he can 
derive from contact with his companions. The same kind of 
motives ought to be utilized in regular school work. Children 
should be confronted by problems in construction and by social 
opportunities. Reading should grow out of these adequate self- 
realized motives. Number-work should be mastered in the solu- 
tion of real constructive designs. In all of these cases a realization 
of the problem is the important step in education. The educational 
process will, it is assumed, take care of itself through the student’s 
self-activity, if only he can be brought to realize the desirability of 
the concentration which the teacher wishes him to exhibit. 

One of the best sources for problems of this sort, it is said, is 
the manual-training workshop. All children have a natural desire 
to possess boats and cages and boxes, and if they are called upon 
to construct these things their studies can be made to grow out of 
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their natural desires. Again, attention is called to the fact that 
there are certain fundamental needs of life which may be utilized. 
Every child needs food, and a good deal of emphasis has been laid 
in recent educational discussions upon the desire for food as a 
natural problem which can be used in organizing school work. In 
like fashion it is urged that interest in clothing may be used as the 
basis of a course of study. 

The first criticism which is to be made of many of these asser- 
tions rises from the fact that a child may have a need without in 
any wise realizing that need, or regarding it as a genuine motive 
for his own personal concentration of attention. Thus while it is 
true that a child has need of food, there is very seldom in civilized 
society any recognition of this need on the part of the child. For 
the most part the food products of the community are brought to 
the child through an elaborate social machinery which removes 
him far from the natural.sources of the food supply. No demand 
has ever been made upon him personally and he has no realization 
of the labor which society expends in the collection and prepara- 
tion of food. To realize that there is here a personal problem 
involves something more than the mere natural existence of a 
necessity. One must have enough experience to form some idea 
of his own relation to the rest of the world before he can under- 
stand his need. Not only so, but he must realize also the connec- 
tion between any effort which he may be able to put forth and the 
satisfaction of this need. Thus, continuing the illustration of a 
moment ago, it is perfectly clear that a child may have a natural 
need for food, and may be brought to a realization of the fact that 
he needs this food, but he may have very great difficulty in recog- 
nizing the fact that the cultivation of the ability to write a letter 
is in any way connected with the satisfaction of his natural need. 
Between the letter and the satisfaction of his need must stand a 
realization of the fact that a letter is a means of communication 
and that some means of communication is necessary in order to 
bring him into that social contact with the people about him 
which will serve to supply his natural need. 

We see from this illustration that the recognition of a problem 
is itself a step in education. One must have enough of a view of 
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the world to realize his relations to the world, and this he can 
attain only through some study of himself and the conditions which 
surround him. 

A second criticism of the general position which holds that a 
child will exert himself if he can only realize that there is a problem 
before him, can be formulated in the statement that the motives 
for action do not arise from the mere affirmation of certain needs. 
Very frequently a person may give assent to his need in a certain 
direction, and yet not have the necessary energy to carry him 
through the activities which would satisfy this need. The motive 
for action must in some cases be made very strong. This very 
frequently means that there must be a realization of the evil con- 
sequences of a failure to meet the problem. For example, a child 
may be persuaded in a general way of the necessity of knowing 
something about numbers. He may even have clearly before 
him the advantages of being able to measure or otherwise deal 
with number problems. And yet this realization of the advantage 
may not be strong enough to lead him to exert himself. There 
is many an artisan and mechanic in the world who realizes in a 
general way the advantage of an advanced education. He is 
confronted every day with evidences that he could occupy a more 
comfortable position in the world if he would concentrate his mind 
upon certain information which is offered to him. The correspond- 
ence schools which have grown up in this country have very little 
difficulty in persuading men that it is desirable to begin home 
study. The very great majority of those who register in the 
courses offered by these schools do not have the enthusiasm which 
will carry them through the courses. They are intellectually per- 
suaded at the beginning of their work that there is a problem to be 
solved, and that the way in which they should solve this problem 
is through the acquisition of more knowledge. But as soon as 
they begin the arduous task of pursuing the knowledge necessary 
to advancement they lose sight of the problem which they have 
once seen. Their motives are not strong enough to carry them 
forward and they stop the work. In the same way children in the 
elementary schools do not easily hold to lines of work which demand 
concentration over long periods of time. The fact is that enthusi- 
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asm and energy in such cases rest upon a broad training which 
prepares one to realize the fact that education has certain remote 
ends as well as immediate ends. Breadth of vision therefore is an 
important part of one’s devotion to any task. This breadth of 
vision can be cultivated only by a kind of training which will 
give a view of remote consequences, and this view of remote con- 
sequences must in many cases be cultivated without depending 
upon any problem which can be presented at the moment. Fur- 
thermore, as indicated above, the view of the remoter consequences 
should include certain negative factors. The evil consequences of 
omission can be utilized as real and legitimate motives for present 
training. Thus Spencer calls attention to the important educa- 
tional influence of starvation, both real and imagined. The savage 
who never looks into the future or stores food for future need 
suffers from time to time because of his lack of foresight. He 
ultimately comes to realize the importance of storing food, and 
cultivates foresight in order that he may avoid future suffering. 
His education in this case has grown out of the desire to avoid an 
unfavorable consequence. Once the race has mastered this lesson, 
children can be taught to store food without passing through the 
actual distress of starvation. What we do in anticipating direct 
needs we may do also in preparing for indirect activities. Thus 
we call the attention of a child in the school to the fact that he will 
not be able to take a high place in society if he does not learn to 
read. Consequently he begins to exert himself with a view to 
avoiding undesirable consequences which amount to a social punish- 
ment. Such negative considerations are often quite as educative 
and frequently more stimulating than any positive motives which 
can be presented. 

If the foregoing discussion has served its purpose it has made 
it clear that the realization of problems is itself a matter of training. 
A child must learn how to see the problems of life. He must have 
some intellectual guidance in his discovery of the types of activity 
which it is necessary for him to take up. The business of the school 
therefore is not merely to help him solve those problems which he 
now realizes, but the still more important business of the school 
is to give him that mental training which will open up to him 
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problems that he could not have realized from his own limited 
experience. Furthermore, it is the business of the intelligent guide 
of the child’s training to look far enough into the child’s future to 
anticipate those problems which are going to arise in later years 
and to lay the foundation in the school work of the solutions which 
will be advantageous when, in the future, these problems actually 
appear. The conventional training given in the schools has been 
of this anticipatory type. Any example borrowed from the regular 
work of the ordinary school can accordingly be utilized to illustrate 
what is meant. Thus, the child does not recognize at all the advan- 
tages of a systematic statement of the principles of mechanics. 
He is interested at the beginning of life in the consideration of 
certain toys. Each of these toys involves a mechanical principle. 
After he has dealt with the simple mechanical principle in the form 
in which it appears in his handwork his attention should be drawn 
to the fact that there is in this situation not merely an opportunity 
to do something in a constructive way, but there is also an oppor- 
tunity to understand the situation with which he has had to deal. 
He may not understand the importance of formulating what he 
has done in a general principle. He must be led to realize the 
importance of understanding what he has done. He will treat 
the principle at first as a mere accessory to his real constructive 
interest; but gradually, through the consideration of those princi- 
ples which he learns in this formal way, he will come to realize 
that there are other similar principles which he does not know at 
the present time. The study of principles will thus open his mind 
to the importance of a general training in the principles of mechan- 
ics. If this cycle of training can be given in its entirety the child 
can be taught to use abstract principles. He will then be in posses- 
sion of a new instrument of progress no less important than that 
which he gains by solving the constructive problems which he 
understands at the beginning of his study. The pupil has thus 
established a type of thought which will carry him beyond anything 
that he can discover through his relations to concrete objects alone. 
The school has opened up his mind to the recognition of an entirely 
new kind of problem. 

Take another illustration, this time from community life. All 
communities have from the beginning been in need of some sort 
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of sanitary regulations. Primitive peoples met these demands in 
a very simple way, by leaving the sites which they had occupied 
for a time. In other words, instead of trying to devise sanitary 
principles of community organization, they evaded the problem. 
Most untrained people evade problems rather than develop through 
their contact with problems. Somewhat later the moving about 
of communities became more and more difficult, and evasion became 
increasingly difficult, and yet the problems of sanitation were not 
for a long time actually discovered and realized. Sooner or later 
some of the more intelligent members of the community saw that 
if a community was to live permanently on a single site steps must 
be taken to provide sanitary conditions. The educational struggle 
began at this point. Those members of the community who were 
sufficiently in advance of the others to realize the necessity of 
sanitation have had to exert themselves strenuously in order to 
persuade the other members of the community that there is such 
a problem as the sanitary problem. One cannot convince an 
ignorant man of the necessities of sanitation without taking steps 
to present to his mind in some vivid way needs which have existed 
all along but have never been comprehended. The vivid presenta- 
tion includes training in the comprehension of facts which the 
untrained man has misinterpreted in his superstitions or over- 
looked altogether. The facts have indeed been before his eyes 
and are undoubtedly of great importance to him and to those with 
whom he is immediately connected. But he needed training in 
order to realize how these facts touched his conduct. We under- 
take exhibitions and we provide means of instruction for the com- 
munity in order that the problem of sanitation may be recognized 
as a problem. The educational effort in such a case as this is 
directed, not toward the solution of a problem, but toward the 
cultivation of a realization of the problem. 

Practically all of the systema, ..,work of the sciences is of the 
type just described. Thus whey, HC have put together that which 
is known in any field of science, ti have at the same time stated 
certain requirements for the extension of knowledge which could 
not have been understood before. A science creates its problems. 
In the elementary school a study of plants, even though it be very 
elementary in character, may create a realization of the need of 
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further study of the conditions under which plants grow. The 
science creates its own new problems, and each step that is taken 
in intellectual development is a step in the realization of new 
demands for knowledge as well as a satisfaction of the 
demands which went before. In this sense all education is a 
succession of problems. Indeed, we may go a step farther in 
emphasizing the importance of pointing out problems. No one 
ever realized the problems of life in a large way who depended 
solely upon his own experience and his own consciousness. An 
educated individual should be keen enough in accepting the sug- 
gestions of those who are about him and of all the sciences which he 
studies to realize that civilization has developed a world of problems 
that never could occur to the untrained individual. The apprecia- 
tion of literature and art, the intelligent study of economic needs, 
are all problems of the trained mind; they are not natural 
problems. 

This view of education, that it consists in training the individ- 
ual to see and realize problems, is in strict comformity with the 
psychological analysis of children’s minds. The young child in 
the primary grades is willing to take his problems without any 
immediate reference to his own personal needs, if only someone 
will suggest problems. Thus if the teacher is interested in train- 
ing the child in the first grade how to read, the child will regard 
that as a problem merely because it is of importance to the teacher. 
He does not assert his own personal needs. Indeed, he has no very 
marked personal needs. He is willing to receive society’s general 
directions as they come from the teacher, and he is willing to try 
to satisfy the demands which society makes upon him. The one 
great source of his problems is social suggestion. During this 
period we ought to prepare the child with all of the instruments 
for the realization of new problems in his future experience. He 
ought, in other words, to le:,f }the elements of reading and the 
elements of number-work. #7” 

In the intermediate grade__., cre is a wholly different attitude. 
This is a period of discovery of one’s own personality and one’s 
own needs. At this stage the child must have problems which 
grow out of his own immediate interests. This is the period for 
constructive activities and the period for a statement of social 
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demands which surround the child in terms of the child’s own 
contact with those demands. It is a mistake to believe that the 
problems in the intermediate grades are of the same type as the 
problems in the lower grades; or, to put the matter in the other 
form, it is a mistake to assume that children in the early years 
must have their problems formulated with as great deference to 
their individual needs as children in the intermediate grades. 
Finally, when we reach the upper grades of the elementary school, 
children ought to have been trained to look beyond their own per- 
sonal needs. Children in the intermediate grades, while they are 
given problems in accordance with their needs, should come to 
realize that there are problems in society which do not relate to 
them personally. They should have their attention drawn to 
these problems constantly. Even though these problems are not 
pushed to a solution in the intermediate grades, there ought to be 
in the mind of the child who arrives in the seventh grade a great 
variety of problems which carry him toward the higher forms of 
knowledge. He will thus have gained new and productive inter- 
ests which will carry him forward. Unless there is a new type of 
interest in the mind of the child at this stage of his training, a type 
of interest that is to be described as an insight into larger needs, 
elementary education is all that the child is likely to seek or be 
willing to take on. He is satisfied to enter one of the practical 
walks of life and to give up the effort at intellectual comprehension 
of his environment. On the other hand, if he has been led to take 
a broad interest in the problems which other people are taking up, 
this broader insight will be the beginning of a new and much more 
productive kind of educational endeavor. 

Not merely the solution of problems suggested by one’s own 
experiences, then, constitutes the end and aim of school training, 
but the discovery of new problems is an important part of education. 
Youth is a period of learning to see problems as well as a period of 
learning to solve problems. Indeed, the progressive phase of edu- 
cation is not found in skill, but rather in alertness to see new oppor- 
tunities. Education, if it is to carry the student forward, must open 
up many new problems, thus substituting a scientific view of the 
world for the view suggested by the consideration of personal needs. 
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Education: A First Book. By Epwarp L. TuornpIkE. New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 292. 

We have long needed—and still need—for students just beginning their studies in 
education an introductory book that would exhibit in bold outlines the broad funda- 
mental aspects and problems of education. Many books under various titles have 
recently appeared which attempt to perform this service. But unfortunately for us, 
each partially fails for one reason or another—incompleteness in the survey, dispro- 
portion of elements, equality of emphasis on specific and general, oversight of the 
social milieu, failure to recognize individual differences, or some special bias, academic, 
psychological, or biological. Professor Thorndike’s book is the latest contribution 
to the list. 

After a preliminary eight pages on the meaning and value of education, he divides 
the problems of education into five groups: (1) the aims of education; (2) the raw 
material or subjects of education, by which he means the individuals to be trained; (3) 
the means and agents of education, by which he refers to teachers, books, appliances, 
buildings, grounds; (4) the methods of education; (5) the results of education. 

Under the aims of education, he shows first how values depend upon the power 
to satisfy human wants, proximate or ultimate. With this as a basis he-then dis- 
cusses the various aims: happiness, utility, service, morality, perfectionism, natural 
development, knowledge, mental discipline, culture, skill. Reason is shown to be 
superior to custom in the choice of aims. 

In the section on the material for education, there is first a discussion of certain 
general facts, laws, and relationships: the fact that the individual always finds himself 
within some specific situation, to some selected element or group of elements of which 
he must make response; intellect and character are due to intelligible causes; the 
physiological basis of human nature, especially the neurological; the varieties of human 
nature, due to sex, to remote ancestry, to near ancestry, to chance variations, and 
to degree of maturity. He then discusses the original nature of man: his unlearned 
tendencies, his individualistic and social instincts, his original interests and play, to- 
gether with the possibility of using all these things in the process of education. And 
finally, he discusses the learning process as looked at psychologically: the laws of 
habit formation, the selective activities of attention, the improvement of practice, 
and the possible transfer of the results of practice. 

In the discussion of the means of education, he considers the educative effect of 
everything with which the individual comes into contact; the knowledge that is of 
most worth; the relative values of the studies, and the basis on which they are to be 
measured; the problems relating to the election of studies; the arrangement of studies 
into sequences and correlations; the relative efficiency of men and women teachers; 
and the relation of personal to textbook teaching. 

In the section on the methods of education, after making clear the possible 
variety in the methods that may be employed, he takes up for brief consideration the 
following topics and methods: methods of forming habits; methods of intellectual 
analysis; verbal versus realistic methods; inductive methods; expressive methods; 
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telling and showing; questioning and developing methods; the method of discovery; 
methods in moral education; and finally, teaching pupils how to study. 

In the section on the results of education, he discusses the effects of both formal 
and informal education, showing that the effect is individual and transitory, not 
affecting the heredity-bearing germ-plasm. Thorndike’s methods of measuring 
writing and composition, and the methods of Rice, Stone, and Courtis are presented 
to illustrate accurate methods of measuring educational results. 

The final section of the book is devoted to a consideration of the general status of 
education in the United States at the present time: the student body, age and number 
at the various levels of progress, length of training, retardation, elimination, selective 
screening of the mass, and ratings; the teaching body, sex, quality and quantity of 
training, experience, salaries, and public esteem; the organization of the curriculum 
of the various grades and classes of schools; and finally, the fiscal aspects of American 
education. 

All these matters are covered within the space of 281 pages. The well-informed 
specialist when he would write a general treatise is so overconscious of each of the 
multitudinous details which every teacher must know that he simply cannot persuade 
himself to leave any of them out, even though this is necessary for showing the broad 
fundamental aspects in heavy outline. The result reminds one of those ancient 
etchings of landscapes in which leaf is separated from leaf as clearly as tree is separated 
from tree. General proportion demands restraint in the use of details, and inequalities 
in emphasis. 

The book appears to be meant for education within a social vacuum. The 
tremendous significance of modern social movements for education, their bearing upon 
educational purposes and aims, upon the raw material of education, upon differ- 
entiation in the work, upon the reorganization of the studies and the textbooks, upon 
the vital training of teachers before and during service, and upon standards of measur- 
ing results, appear to be so negligible as scarcely to require mention. A beginner’s 
book that does not portray the fundamental social relationships of education in clear, 
strong outline is sure to work harm by giving a false initial impression of the place and 
purpose of education in the general human economy. The first general impression 
should, it would seem, furnish all the central nuclei about which all later ideas in the 
field might be associated. It should furnish the ground-plan that is never to be 
changed in the genesis of one’s professional mental content. In this ground-plan, 
certainly the social relationships must not be slighted or omitted. 

J. F. Bossitt 
An Elementary English Grammar. By ALMA BLount and Crark S. NortTHup. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. Pp. xi+264. 12 mo. 60 cents. 

The authors of An Elementary English Grammar, Alma Blount, of the Michigan 
State Normal College, and Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, have succeeded 
as well as anyone before them in accomplishing the important feat of writing an inter- 
esting and scholarly grammar. To single out matters for specific praise in this book 
is easy. In the maze of grammatical terminology the authors have threaded their 
way circumspectly. There are only a few terms to cavil at. In the exercises given, 
the material is extraordinarily simple, direct, and vital. Pupils working through the 
exercises under the guidance of even uninspired teachers having no love for grammar 
would surely understand the fundamentals on completing the book. The “‘additional 
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sentences for practice” here and there in the book are uplifting in tone and free from 
difficult syntactical puzzles; many of the sentences are from writers like Emerson, 
Wordsworth, Hawthorne, Holmes, and Lowell, with the author’s name appended 
to the quotation. The definitions are crisp, and on the whole clear and accurate; 
they are worked up to by easy sentences. In fact, the inductive method followed by 
the authors is worthy of particular praise. 

Some details of the book must be criticized adversely. The authors would have 
done well to use the terms regular and irregular for verbs instead of weak and strong. 
Gender is preferable to sex-reference. The term verb, with modifiers and complements, 
would do away with the awkward though common phraseology of predicate, simple 
and complete. The term direct object, chosen by the authors as an equivalent, appears 
preferable to object complement, the term selected. The conjugation of the verb See is 
rather eccentric on pp. 248-50. The division is into the groups present stem, past 
stem, tense phrases, progressive phrases, modal phrases, modal progressive phrases, 
do-phrases, verbal phrases, passive tense-phrases, passive progressive phrases, passive 
modal phrases, and passive verbal phrases. This arrangement is unfortunate in a 
book the general spirit of which is conservative. 

Regarding the main order of items in the book there is bound to be difference of 
opinion. Here is the order chosen by the authors: I, The Sentence and the Parts of 
Speech; II, Predicate Complements; III, The Inflection of Nouns; IV, Phrases and 
Various Uses of Nouns and Pronouns; V, Compound and Complex Sentences; VI, 
Classes and Inflections of Pronouns; VII, Classes and Inflections of Adjectives and 
Adverbs; VIII, The Inflection of Verbs; IX, Verbals; X, Verb-Phrases; XI, Some 
Questions of Usage. Have teachers in general found this order or some other order 
the satisfactory one in English Grammar classes ? 

CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 

RICHMOND HILL 

NEw Yor«K City 
School Agriculture with Experiments and Exercises. By Mito N. Woop, 

Principal, High School, Pittsville, Wisconsin. New York: Orange Judd 

Co., 1912. Pp. xv+3309. 

School Agriculture is intended for use as a textbook in rural and graded schools. 
The materials of the book are the same as those presented in several recent texts in 
agriculture, and perhaps three things may distinguish this book from others. There 
is a good balance in the use of the different fields of science that compose agriculture, 
there being a fair representation each of soil studies, plant studies, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, and rural economics. The extreme simplicity of presentation 
makes the book readable to an elementary student. This simplicity is sometimes 
secured at the expense of a brevity which may do injustice to facts, as, for example, 
when the idea is given that starch is practically the only product of the work of green 
plants. The illustrations are abundant, and some of them are designed to present 
to the student the very best type of plant or animal, to the end that good standards 
may be established. The book unifies about country life the various facts and experi- 
ments, and evinces less evidence of being made up of unorganized extracts from various 
sciences than is usual in texts in agriculture. It is not stated whether the particular 
plans for presentation as included in this book have been tried in the kind of situations 
to which the book is dedicated. 

Otis W. CALDWELL 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN THE 
PERIODICALS! 


IRENE WARREN? 
Librarian, School of Education, The University of Chicago 


Braprorp, Mary D. The kindergarten and its relation to retardation. 
Kind. R. 23:67-72. (O. ’12.) 

A study comparing the intelligence, advancement in school, etc., of children with 
and without kindergarten training. 

BRESLICH, Ernst R. Teaching high-school pupils how to study. School R. 
20:505-15. (O. 712.) 

Describes an experiment as to the relative value of the usual form of home-study 
in mathematics as compared with “supervised study,” having as its chief aim the 
teaching of how to study. 

Burnuam, Witt1aAM H. The problems of child hygiene. Pedagog. Sem. 
19:395-402. (S. 712.) 

A survey of the topic. 

CIPRIANI, CHARLOTTE J. The use of phonetics and the phonograph in the 
teaching of elementary French. School R. 20:516-25. (O. ’12.) 
Teaching French as a living language so as to secure right pronunciation and easy 

understanding of its spoken forms. 

DaGcETT, Stuart. Method and scope of high school economics. Hist. 
Teachers M. 3:172-76. (O. 712.) 

Davis, C. O. The history, organization, and administration of the teachers’ 
appointment office of the University of Michigan. School R. 20:532-58. 
(O, *x2:) 

A very satisfactory presentation of the methods employed in placing their graduat- 
ing educational workers. 

DELL, JouN A. Some observations on the learning of sensible material. J. of 
Educa. Psychol. 3:401-6. (S. 712.) 

, An experiment upon the influence of sequence in learning unorganized and organized 

acts. 


Abbreviations —Atlan., Atlantic; Atlan. Educa. J., Atlantic Educational 
Journal; Educa., Education; Educa. R., Educational Review; El. School T., Ele- 
mentary School Teacher; Hist. Teachers M., History Teachers Magazine; J. of Educa. 
Psychol., Journal of Educational Psychology; Kind. R., Kindergarten Review; Lit. 
D., Literary Digest; Pedagog. Sem., Pedagogical Seminary; Pop. Sci. Mo., Popular 
Science Monthly; Q.J. of U. of N.D., Quarterly Journal of the University of North 
Dakota; Relig. Educa., Religious Education; School R., School Review; Sci. Am., 
Scientific American; Teach. Coll. Rec., Teachers College Record; Voca. Educa., 
Vocational Education. 

2 Annotations by John F. Bobbitt and Frank N. Freeman. 
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Durry, FRANK. Industrial education and what labor unions are doing to 8 
promote it. Voca. Educa. 2:28-35. (S. ’12.) 
Voices the claim of the industrial worker for a fair share in the training given in 

the public schools. 

GEDDES, JAMES, JR., and Tresson, M. Louis. Oral instruction in modern 
languages. Educa. 33:27-35. (S. 712.) 

Presents briefly a method of oral instruction, and discusses its advantages. 

GRIFFIN, JosepH T. Practical illustrations of the law of apperception. 
Pedagog. Sem. 19:403-15. (S. ’12.) 

Illustrations and application to general method in the five formal steps and to 
various school subjects. 

Griccs, A. O. The pedagogy of mathematics. Pedagog. Sem. 19:350-75. 
(S. ’x2.) 

A critical study of the methods of teaching mathematics, specially in the early 
years. With a bibliography. 

HENDERSON, CHARLES RicHMonpD. To help the helpless child. World’s Work 
24:627-30. (O. 712.) ‘ 

Hicks, FREDERICK C. Newspaper libraries. Educa. R. 44:174-90. (S. 712.) 
Discusses the libraries found in the newspaper offices of New York City, under 

the topics: organization, care and use of clippings, bound files of newspapers, and 

indexing of newspapers. 3 

Hittecas, Mito B. A scale for the measurement of quality in English com- 
position by young people. Teach. Coll. Rec. 13:1-54. (S. 712.) 

History in the secondary school. Hist. Teachers M. 3:179-83. (O. ’12.) 
Evans, Etpon C. The use of the blackboard. 

GoopwIn, FRANK P. Social science courses for commercial students. 
VIOLETTE, E. M. Setting the problem. 

Hoitmes, W. H. The Montessori methods. Educa. 33:1-10. (S. ’12.) 

‘. A brief statement of the Montessori methods, and a critically fair valuation of 
them. 

: How lightning calculators calculate. Lit. D. 45:514. (28 S. ’12.) d 
Industrial education in the Philippines. Science 36:396-97. (27 S. ’12.) 4 
Keyser, Cassrtus J. The humanization of the teaching of mathematics. 

Educa. R. 44:140-56. (S. 712.) 

- A literary and philosophical idealization of mathematics as it is related to human 

ile. 

Kuve, Linus W. A study in the psychology of spelling. J. of Educa. 
Psychology. 3:381-400. (S. 712.) 

An experiment to compare the relative efficiency of learning to spell by methods 
which conform or do not conform to the individual’s imagery type. 

Kunz, Greorce F. Professor Dr. Paul Walden. Sci. Am. 107:260. (28 
S. 712.) 

Lapp, A. J. The work of the pioneers. Q.J. of U. of N.D. 3:3-30. (O. 12.) 

LrAvitT, FRANK M. The need, purpose, and possibilities of industrial educa- 
tion in the elementary school. El. School T. 13:80-90. (O. ’12.) 

Vocational purpose in the manual training high school, Indianapolis, 

Indiana. Voca. Educa. 2:36-52. (S. 12.) 

Discusses the vocational possibilities of a typical manual training high school. 
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Martin, E.S. A father to his freshman son. Atlan. 110:441-46. (O. ’12.) 


A sensible man of the world presents his valuation of the various opportunities 
of the modern college and its life. 


NEWELL, BERTHA PAyNE. Aspects of the first three gifts and some Montes- 
sori materials. Kind. R. 23:73-79. (O. 712.) 


A discussion of the appropriate age for the use of the first three gifts and of certain 
of the Montessori materials. 


Oris, ARTHUR S., AND Davipson, Percy E. The reliability of standard 
scores in adding ability. El. School T. 13:91-105. (O. ’12.) 

PALMER, LUELLA A. Montessori and Froebelian materials and methods. 
El. School T. 13:66-79. (O. ’12.) 

PEARL, RaymonD. The first International Eugenics Congress. Science 
36:3095-06. (27 S. ’12.) 

PENROSE, STEPHEN B. L. The organization of a standard college. Educa. 
R. 44:119-27. (S. 712.) 


Discusses very briefly faculty organization and administration, and the super- 
vision and direction of student life. 


Perry, EvizaBETtH H. A working library for the supervisor of the manual 
arts. School Arts M. 12:132-35. (O. ’12.) 

‘PittsBuRY, W. B. Rousseau’s contribution to psychology, philosophy, and 
education. Pop. Sci. Mo. 81:331-35. (O. 712.) 
A brief account of Rousseau’s mental and moral character and of the influence of 

his writings. 

RANLETT, ALice. Shall Latin go? Educa. 33:11-18. (S. 712.) 


Ridicule for modern progressive educational movements, and an idealization of 
older ideals. 


RICHARDSON, R. F. The learning process in the acquisition of skill. Pedagog. 
Sem. 19:376-94. (S. 712.) 
A general discussion of the factors and conditions of learning. With a bibliography. 

RIoRDON, RayMonD. How a neighborhood built its own public school and is 
making it self-maintaining. Craftsman 23:69-74. (O. 712.) 

Scoon, R. M. Oxford—a contrast. Educa. R. 44:157-73. (S. ’12.) 


Describes the work at Oxford, and points out its superiority over American educa- 
tion. 


SHOWERMAN, GRANT. Clothesand the man. Educa. R. 14:109-18. (S.’12.) 


A plea for placing clothes, furniture, and household decorations on a basis of art 
rather than fashion; literary not educational. 


SHULER, ELtis W. The passing of the recapitulation theory and its mis- 
application to teaching. Educa. R. 44:191-96. (S. 712.) 

SmitH, C. ALPHONSO. State history in the public school. Hist. Teachers M. 
3:176-78. (O. ’12.) 

SMITH, FRANK WEBSTER. The normal school ideal. Educa. 33:19~-26. 
(S. ’12:) 
Pleads for a more functional co-ordination of the elements of the normal school 

curriculum. 

SNEDDEN, Davip. Debatable issues in vocational education. Voca. Educa. 
2:1-12. (S. ’12.) 
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Enumerates nine generally accepted principles. Discusses six debatable ques- 
tions: 1. Vocational and liberal education in the same school; 2. Vocational courses 
possible under school conditions; 3. The period from 14 to 16 years of age; 4. The 
amount of productive work desirable; 5. Part time work; 6. The program of evening 
work. 

SNEDDEN, Davin. Differentiated programs of study for older children in 
elementary schools. Educa. R. 44:128-39. (S. 712.) 

Discusses the training of pupils 12 to 16 years of age. 

SQUIRE, CARRIE RANnsoM. Graded mental tests. Pt. 1. J. of Educa. 
Psychol. 3:363-80. (S. 712.) 

The report of an experiment to determine the normal performance of children of 
the ages (mental, physiological, and chronological) of six to thirteen in tests of a variety 
of mental processes. 

STARBUCK, Epwin D. Report of the commission appointed in 1911 to investi- 
gate the preparation of religious leaders in universities and colleges. 
Relig. Educa. 7:329-48. (O. ’12.) 

STEVENS, THoMAS Woop. The making of a dramatic pageant. Atlan. 
Educa. J. 8:13-16. (S. ’12.) 

A description of the nature and method of construction of a dramatic pageant. 
TAYLOR, JoHN ADAMS. ‘The evolution of college debating. Q.J. of U. of N.D. 

3:31-46. (O. 712.) 

TROWBRIDGE, ADA Witson. The home school of Providence. Voca. Educa. 
2:13-27. (S. 712.) 

Describes a public school in a city flat building, that is both a home anda school, 
training girls in living fashion for household occupations. 


Urepa, Tapaicut. The psychology of justice. Pedagog. Sem. 19: 297-349. 
(S. ’x2.) 
An account of the various forms of the sentiment of justice with particular refer- 
ence to the replies to a questionnaire. With a bibliography. 
Wiener, WittiAM. Home-study reform. School R. 20:526-31. (QO. 712.) 
Presents arguments for school study periods to fill up the working day, and leave 
the evening hours free for children as they are for adults. 








